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She Gleaner. 


Mr. Washington Irving has just favoured the public 
with an entertaining and inseresting work called Brace- 
bridge Hall, or The Humorists, which will form an 
excellent companion-piece for his celebrated Sketch 
‘Book. We were amongst the first, we might justly say 
the very first, to introduce some of the works of this 
gentleman to the English reader ;—as our early num- 
bers of the old series of the Kaleidoscope were enriched 
with the beauties of the celebrated Sketch Book of 
Geoffrey Crayon. Having been favoured with the ori- 
ginal edition of this work from America, by the prompt 
vigilance of a friend, we were enabled to introduce the 
greater part of the sketches to public notice through the 
Kaleidoscope, before they had appeared in any other 
English publication. We feel gratified that the opinion 
which we from the first expressed on the merits of the 
author has been fully confirmed by the verdict of the 
public; who, if we are not greatly mistaken by the 
editorial coup dail we have cast over Bracebridge Hall, 
will agaif pronounce in favour of aa enlightened and 
amiable foreigner ; who, in the preface to his new work, 
speaks thus modestly and pleasantly of himself: 

‘* It has been (says Mr. Irving) a matter of marvel, 
that a man from the wilds of America should express 
himself in tolerable English. I was looked upon as 
something new and strange in literature ; a kind of demi- 
coves, with a feather in his hand, instead of on his 





Bracebridge Hall, will be immediately recognized by 
many of our readers, as the fine old mansion, in which 
Geoffrey Crayon spent so delightful a Christmas, and 
which he described in so bewitching a manner. It is 
fertunate for us that the work, like the Sketch Book, is 
of so desultory a nature, as to admit of copious extracts, 
constituting complete sketches in themselves, when de- 
tached from the main work; which is rather a series of 
isolated gems, than a regularly-arranged cabinet.— Edit. 
Kal. 

The following morceau is a good specimen of the 
playful style of the work : 


THE ROOKERY. 





In a grove of tall oaks and beeches, that 
crowns a terrace-walk, just on the skirts of 
the garden, is an ancient rookery ; which is 
one of the most important provinces in the 
squire’s rural domains, The old gentleman 


sets great store by his rooks, and will not 





suffer one of them to be killed; in conse- 
quence of which, they have increased ama- 
zingly; the tree-tops are loaded with their 
nests ; they have encroached upon the great 
avenue, and have even established, in times 
long past, a colony among the elms and 
pines of the churchyard, which, like other 
distant colonies, has already thrown off alle- 
giance to the mother country. 

The rooks are looked upon by the squire 
as a very ancient and honourable line of 
gentry, highly aristocratical in their notions, 
fond of place, and attached to church and 
state; as their building so loftily, keeping 
about churches and cathedrals, and in the 
venerable groves of old castles and manor- 
houses, sufficiently manifests. The good 
opinion thus expressed by the squire put 
me upon observing more narrowly these 
very respectable birds; for I confess, to 
my shame, I had been apt to confound 
them with their cousins-german the crows, 
to whom, at the first glance, they bear so 
great a family resemblance. Nothing, it 
seems, could be more unjust or injurious 
than such a mistake. The rooks and crows 
are, among the feathered tribes, what the 
Spaniards and Portuguese are among na- 
tions, the least-loving, in consequence of 
their neighbourhood and similarity. The 
rooks are old-established housekeepers, 
high-minded gentlefolk, that have had their 
hereditary abodes time out of mind; but as 
to the poor crows, they are a kind of va- 
gabond, predatory, gipsy race, roving about 
the country without any settled home; 
‘“‘their hands are against every body, and 
every body's against them,” and they are 
gibbeted in every cornfield. Master Simon 
assures me, that a female rook, that should 
so far forget herself as to consort with a 
crow, would inevitably be disinherited, and 





indeed would be totally discarded by all her 
genteel acquaintance. 

The squire is very watchful over the in- 
terests and concerns of his sable neighbours. 
As to Master Simon, he even pretends to 
know many of them by sight, and to have 
given names to them ; he points out several, 
which he says are old heads of families, 
and compares them to worthy old citizens, 
before-hand in the world, that wear cocked- 
hats, and silver buckles in their shoes. 
Notwithstanding the protecting benevolence 
of the squire, and their being residents in 
his empire, they seem to acknowledge no 
allegiance, and to hold no intercourse or 
intimacy. Their airy tenements are built 
almost out of the reach of gun-shot; and, 
notwithstanding their vicinity to the Hall, 
they maintain a most reserved and distrust- 
ful shyness of mankind. 

There is one season of the year, how- 
ever, which brings all birds in a manner to 
a level, and tames the pride of the loftiest 
highflyer ; which is the season of building 
their nests. This takes place early in the 
spring, when the forest-trees first begin to 
show their buds ; the long, withy ends of 
the branches to turn green ; when the wild 
strawberry, and other herbage of the shel- 
tered woodlands, put forth their tender 
and tinted leaves; and the daisy and the 
primrose peep from under the hedges. At 
this time there is a general bustle among 
the feathered tribes ; an incessant fluttering 
about, and a cheerful chirping ; indicative, 
like the germination of the vegetable world, 
of the reviving life and fecundity of the 
year. 

It is then that the rooks forget their usual 
stateliness, and their shy and lofty habits. 
Instead of keeping up in the high regions 
of the air, swinging on the breezy tree- 
tops, and looking down with sovereign con 
tome upon the humble crawlers upon 
earth, they are fain to throw off for a time 
the dignity of the gentleman, to come dower 
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to the ground, and put on the pains-taking 
and industrious character of a labourer. 
They now loose their natural shyness, be- 
come fearless and familiar, and may be 
seen plying about in all directions, with 
an air of great assiduity, in search of 
building materials. Every now and then 
your path will be crossed by one of these 
busy old gentlemen, worrying about with 
awkward gait, as if troubled with the gout, 
or with corns on his toes, casting about 
many a prying look, turning down first one 
eye, then the other, in earnest considera- 
tion, upon every straw he meets with, until, 
espying some mighty twig, large enough to 
‘make a rafter for his air-castle, he will seize 
upon it with avidity, and hurry away with 
it to the tree-top ; fearing, apparently, lest 
you should dispute with him thé-invaluable 
prize. 
Like other castle-builders, these airy 
architects seem rather fanciful in the ma- 
terials with which they build, and to like 
those ‘most which come from a distance. 
‘Thus, though there are abundance of dry 
twigs on the surrounding trees, yet they 
never think of making use of them, but go 
foraging in distant lands, and come sailing 
home, ‘one by one, from the ends of the 
earth, each bearing in his bill some precious 
piece of timber. 
Nor must I avoid mentioning, what, 1 
grieve to say, rather derogates from the 
grave and honourable character of these an- 
cient gentlefolk, that, during the architectu- 
ral season, they are subject to great dissen- 
sions among themselves; that they make no 
scruple to defraud and plunder each other ; 
and that sometimes the rookery is a scene 
of hideous braw] and commotion, in conse- 
quence of some delinquency of the kind. 
One of the partners generally remains on 
the nest to guard it from depredation; and 
I have seen severe contests, when some sly 
neighbour has endeavoured to filch away a 
tempting rafter that had captivated his eye. 
As I am not willing to admit any suspicion 
hastily that should throw a stigma on the 
zeneral character of so worshipful a people, 
i am inclined to think that these larcenies 
are very much discountenanced: by the 
higher classes, and even rigorously pu- 
nished by those inauthority ; for I have now 
and then seen a whole gang of rooks fall 
upon the nest of some individual, pull it all 
to picces, carry off the spoils, and even buf- 
fet the luckless proprietor. I have con- 
cluded this to be some signal punishmant 
inflicted upon him, by the officers of the po- 


only. Be this as it may, there is a green 
knoll, not far from the drawing-room win- 
dow, where the ewes and lambs are accus- 
tomed to assemble towards evening, for the 
benefit of the setting sun. No sooner were 
they gathered here, at the time when these 
politic birds were building, than a stately 
old rook, who Master Simon assured me 
was the chief magistrate of this community, 
would settle down upon the head of one of 
the ewes, who, seeming conscious of this 
condescension, would desist from grazing, 
and stand fixed in motionless reverence of 
her august burthen ; the rest of the rookery 
would then come wheeling down in imitation 
of their leader, until every ewe had two or 
three of them cawing, end fluttering, and 
battling upon her back. Whether they re- 
quitedthe submission of the sheep, by levy- 
ing a contribution upon their fleece for the 
benefit of the rookery, I am not certain; 
though I presume they followed the usual 
custom of protecting powers. 

The latter part of May is the time of great 
tribulation among the rookeries, when the 
young are just able to leave the nests, and 
balance themselves on the neighbouring 
branches. Now comes on the season of 
* rook shooting ;” a terrible slaughter of the 
innocents. Thesquire, of course, prohibits 
all invasion of the kind on his territories ; 
bat I am told that a lamentable havoc takes 
place in the colony about the old church. 
Upon this devoted commonwealth the vil- 
lage charges ‘with allits chivalry.” Every 
idle wight thatis lucky enough to possess 
anold gun or blunderbuss, together with 
all the archery of Slingsby’s school, take 
tke field on the occasion. In vain does the 
little parson interfere, or remonstrate, in 
angry tones, from his study window that 
looks into the churchyard ; there is a con- 
tinual popping from morning tillnight. Be- 
ing no great marksmen, their shots are not 
often effective; but every now and thena 
great shout from the besieging army of 
bumpkins makes known the downfal of 
some unlucky, squab rook, which comes to| 
the ground with the emphasis of a squashed 
apple-dumpling. 

Nor is the rookery entirely free from 
other troubles and disasters. In so aris- 
tocratical and lofty-minded a community, 
which boasts so much ancient blood and 
hereditary pride, it is natural to suppose that 
questions of etiquette will sometimes arise, 
and affairs of. honour ensue. In fact, this is 
very often the case; bitter quarrels break 
out between individuals, which produce sad 


scufflings on the tree-tops ; and I have more 
than once seen a regular duel take place 
between two doughty heroes of the rookery. 
Their field of battle is generally the air; 
and their contest is managed in the most 
Scientific and elegant manner; wheeling 
round and round each other, and towering 
higher and\higher to get the ’vantage 
ground, until they sometimes disappear in 










lice, for some pilfering misdemeanour ; or, 
perhaps, that it was a crew of bailiffs car- 
rying an execution into his house. 

Thave been amused with another of their 
movements during the building season. The 
steward has suffered a considerable number 
of sheep to graze on a lawn near the house, 
somewhat to the annoyance of the squire, 
who thinks this an innovation on the dignity 
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They have. also fierce combats now and 
then with an invading hawk, and will drive 
him off from their territories by a posse comi. 
tatis. They are also extremely tenacious 
of their domains, and will suffer no other 
bird to inhabit the grove or its vicinity, 
There was a very ancient and respectable 
old bachelor owl that had long had his 
lodgings in a corner of the grove; but lie 
has been fairly ejected by the rooks, and 
has retired, disgusted with the world, toa 
neighbouring wood, where he leads the life 
of a hermit, and makes nightly complaints 
of his ill treatment. 

The hootings of this unhappy gentleman 
may generally be heard in the still evenings, 
when the rooks are all at rest; and I have 
often listened to them on a moonlight night, 
with a kind of mysterious gratification, 
This gray-bearded misanthrope, of course, 
is highly respected by the squire ; but the 
servants have superstitious notions about 
him; and it would be difficult to get the 
dairy-maid to venture after dark near to the 
wood which he inhabits. 

Besides the private quarrels of the rooks, 
there are other misfortunes to which they 
are liable, and which often bring distress into 
the most respectable families of the rookery. 
Having the true baronial spirit of the good 
old feudal times, they are apt now and then 
to issue forth from their castles on a foray, 
and to lay the plebeian fields of the neigh:- 
bouring country under contribution ; in the 
course of which chivalrous expeditions they 
now and then get a shot from the rusty artil- 
lery of some refractory farmer. Occasion- 
ally, too, while they are quietly taking the 
air beyond the park boundaries, they have 
the incaution to come within the reach of 
the truant bowmen of Slingsby's school, and 
receive a chance shot from some unlucky 
urchin’s arrow. In such case, the wounded 
adventurer will sometimes have just strength 
enough to bring himself home, and, giving 
up the ghost at the rookery, will hang dang- 
ling “all abroad” on a bough, like a thief 
on a gibbet; an awful warning to his friends, 
and an object of great commiseration to the 
squire. 

But maugre all these untoward incidents, 
the rooks have, upon the whole, a happy 
holiday life of it. When their young are 
reared, and fairly launched upon their native 
element the air, the cares of the old folks 
seem over, and they resume all their aristo- 
cratical dignity and idleness. I have envied 
them the enjoyment which they appear to 
have in their ethereal heights, sporting with 
clamorous exultation about their lofty bow- 
ers ; sometimes hovering over them, some- 
times partially alighting upon the topmost 
branches, and there balancing with out- 
stretched wings, and swinging in the breeze. 
Sometimes they seem to take a fashionable 
drive to the church, and amuse themselves 
by circling in airy rings about its spire ; at 
other times, a mere garrison is left at home 












of a park, which oughit to be devoted to deer | the clouds before the combat is determined. 
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ove, while the rest roam abroad to enjoy 
the fine weather. About sun-set, the gar- 
rison gives notice of their return; their 
faint cawing will be heard from a great dis- 
tance, and they will be seen far off like a 
sable cloud, and then nearer and nearer, 
until they all come soaring home. Then 
they perform several grand circuits in the 
air, over the hall and garden, wheeling closer 
and closer, until they gradually settle down 
upon the grove, when a prodigious cawing 
takes fa as though they were relating 
their day’s adventures. ; 

I like at such times to walk about these 
dusky groves, and hear the various sounds 
of these airy people roosted so high above 
me. As the gloom increases, their conver- 
sation subsides, and they seem to be gra- 
dually dropping asleep ; but every now and 
then there is a querulous note, as if some 
one was quarrelling for a pillow, or a little 
more of the blanket. It is late in the even- 
ing before they completely sink to repose, 
and then their old anchorite neighbour, the 
owl, begins his lonely hootings from his 
bachelor’s hall, in the wood. 


SMetaphysics. 


DIFFERENCE 1N THE MANNER OF LIFE. 


no. Ill. 


[Original Translation from Schiller.] 
—— 
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The progress of cultivation manifested itself, as 
early asin the first generation. Adam tilled the 
ground; we already sce one of his sons adopt a uew 
mode of subsistence, namely, that of raising cattle. 
The human race divides itself thus early into two 
different professions, that of a cultivator of the 
ground, and that ofacattle-herd. The first man was 
schouled by nature, and from her he learnt all the 
necessary arts of life. By means of attentive obser- 
vation, the order by which plants reproduce them- 
selves could not long remain a secret to him. He 
saw Nature herself sow, and water; his imitative 
stimulus was awakened, and necessity soon spurred 
him on to lend Nature his arm, and to assist her 
spontaneous fecundity, by means of art. It must 
not be imagined, that the first tillage immediately 
consisted in the culture of wheat, to which great 
preparations are necessary; for it is accordant with 
the course of nature to move on progressively from 
the more simple to the more complicated. Rice 
was probably one of the first vegetables which map 
cultivated. Nature invited him toit; siuce rice grows 
wild in India, and the most ancient historians speak 
of the cultivation of it, as one of the earliest sorts 
of tillage. Man remarked, that during a continual 
drought, the. plants drooped, but that after a rain 
they quickly recovered.—Furthermore, he observed, 
that wherever the overflowing of a river bad de- 
posited a slime, the fertility became greater, He 
tuok advantage of these two discoveries, and brovght 
a rain of art to his plantation, and slime on his soil, 
if no river was near at band, which could give it 


him. He learnt the art of watering and of manuring. 
The step which he took in making use of animals, 
seems to have been more difficult; but io this, as in 
every thing else, he began with the natural and in- 
nocent at first; and coutented “himself perhaps 
through many ages with the milk of the animal, be- 
fore he laid hands on its life. Without doubt it 
was the human milk, which invited bim to the trial 
of the milk of animals, But no seoner had he be- 
come acquainted with thie new nourishment, than he 
assured himself of it for ever. In order to have this 
food always ready and provided, he dared not leave 
it in the power of chance to put in his path such an 
animal whenever he might be hungry. He fell upon 
the expedient of always having around him a certain 
number of such animals; he procured a herd; but 
was obliged to seek it from among such animals as 
live sociably, and was forced to transform them from 
their sfate of wild freedom into a state of servitude 
and peaceful repose ; that is, he mast tame them. 
But before he hazarded himself against those which 
were of a wilder nature, and which were superior to 
him by their natural arms and strength, he first 
made a trial of those, to which he himself was su- 
perior in strength, and which naturally were less 
wild. He kept sheep, therefore, earlier than he kept 
pigs, oxen, and horses. Assoonas he had deprived bis 
animals of freedom, he was necessitated to nourish 
them, and to provide for them. Thus he became a 
herdsman, and as long as society remained small, 
nature was able to present his little herd with food 
in superfluity. He had no other trouble than that 
of seeking 2 pasture, and of changing it for another 
whenever it was fed off. The richest superfuity 
rewarded him for this easy occupation, and the pro- 
duct of his labour was ueitber subject to the season 
of the year, nor to the weather. Analways equal en- 
joyment was the lot of the shepherd’s life; freedom 
and indolence his character. 

Quite otherwise did ithappen with the cultivator 
of the land. He, asaslave, was bound to the soil 
which he had cultivated; and, with the manner of 
life which be had chosen, he had given up all free- 
dom in the choice of his residence. He was obliged 
to direct himself carefully, according to the tender 
uature of the vegetable which he produced, and as- 
sist its growth by art and labour,—whilst the other 
left his herds to take care of themselves. Want of 
instruments of labour in the beginning, made such 
toil more difficult, and he was scarce a match for it 
with two hands.—How toilsome must his mauner of 
life have been, before the ploughshare rendered it 
lighter to him, before he compelled the tamed steer 
to- share the work with him. The breaking up of 
the earth, the seedness and watering, the harvest 
itself; how much labour did not all this require? 
and how great the labour immediately after the 
harvest, until the fruit of his industry was brought 
so far, as to be made useof by him? How often 
must he have been obliged to defend, guard, or 
enclose his plantations from wild beasts which as- 
sailed them? often perbaps to fight for them with 
danger to his life. Aud how uncertain still was the 
fruit of his industry, in the power of the weather and 
of the seasons ? 





An overflowing river or falling bail storm was 





sufficient to deprive him even on the point of attair- 

ment, and to expose him to extreme want. Hard 

then, unequal aud doubtful, was the lot of the 

agriculturist, in comparison with the easy, tranquil 

lot of the shepherd, and bis soul must have grown 

untractable, in a body hardened by eo much labour. 

Whenever it cccurred to him to compare this hard 

fate with the happy life of the shepherd, this iv- 

equality must bave been very striking, and he (ac- 
cording to his sensitive manner of representation) 
must have considered the shepherd as the preferred 
favourite of heaven. Jealousy awakened in his 
breast; this unfortunate passion aroused itself at the 
first inequality amongst men. With a scowling look 

he now regarded the felicity of the shepherd, who 
was quietly feeding his flocks in the shade opposite, 
whilst the heat of the sun oppressed, and labour 
forced the perspiration from his forehead. The 

careless good humour of the shepherd tormented 

him. He hated bim because of his happiness, and de- 
spised him. on account of his indolence. Thus he 
treasured up io his heart a, silent discontent against 

him, which was ready to break out in an act of 
violence. This occasion could not long be wanting. 
The authority of each, had, at this time, no fixed 
boundary, and no laws were yet known, which had dis- 
tinguished the mine and thine. Both believed that 
he had an eqnal claim to the whole earth, for the 
division of proprietorship was to be introduced first, 
through occurrent collisions. Admitted, that the 
shepherd had fed off ali the country round about 
with his flock, and ia addition to this, felt no incli- 
nation to lose himself in countries remotely situated 
from his family—what does he do? to what expedi- 
ent must he resort? he drove bis flocks into the 
plantations of the agriculturist, or caused it so to 
happen, that they themselves took this road. 

Here was rich provision for his sheep, and no 
law then existed which could prevent him. Every 
thing on which he could seize was his—thus rea- 
soned the infant, human race, Now then for the 
first time, man came én collision with man ; ia the 
place of wild beasts, with whom the agriculturist 
had hitherto had to do, trod man. Man now ap- 
peared against him as an inimical beast of prey, 
which desired to rifle his plantations. No wonder 
that he received him just in the same manner that 
he had received the beast of prey, whom man now 
imitated. The hatred which he had carried in his 
breast many long years, assisted in embittering him ; 
and a murderous stroke of a club, revenged him at 
once on the long enjoyed happiness of his envied 
neighbour. Thus dismally ended the first collision 
of man. 











June 3, 1822. AMICUS STUDIE. 
The Housewife. 
COCKROACHES, 
To expel these vermin, place a small quantity of white 


arsenic, oy paltertien . on crumbs of bi and lay 
it near their haunts: a few nights will. suffice. Dogs, 
eats, &c. miust of course be kept out of the ‘way of the 


poison. 





CURE FOR CORNS. 





Apply a rag dipped im Spermaceti Oil. This simple 
application has cured a com of thirty years’ standing. 
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Poetry. 


ELEGY. 


On the 28d of May, 18¢2, Colonel Gerard, of Windle 
Hall (brother to Sir W. Gerard) embarked at South- 
port in his pleasure-boat, in company with the Rev. 
F. Crathorne, a truly philanthropic Catholic clergy- 
man, Mr. Adamson, of Ashton in the Willows, his 
son Roger, and a boatman, on a fishing excursion, 
for which the weather appeared propitious. They 
were not heard of again until next day, when the 
boat wasfound * untenanted and unoccupied,” with 
her sails unfurled, drifting at the mercy of the 
wind and tide. As no one survived to tell the sad 
narrative of misfortune, it can only be conjectured 
that the boat either upset and threw the party into 
the sea, or that they had incautiously disembarked 
upon a bank, and were surrounded by the rising tide 
while the boat drifted from them. The esteem in 
which the parties were held may be gathered from an 
extract of a letter from Southport, on the day after, 
their departure. ‘* With the ebbing tide several 
boats went out in search of the missing party; and, 
during the whole afternoon, the sand-hills were 
peopled with an anxious multitude, all directing 
their gaze across the vast expanse of sand which the 
far-retreating tide had left, and towards that quarter 
fsom whence it was expected that intelligence would 
come. After some hours of solicitude, a sail was des- 
cried at a distance making its way to the shore. All 
with one accord now rushed forward ; expectation was 
at its height; but too soon the sad certainty was 
known: they had found the boat a few miles to the 
southward, tenantless and unoccupied. The low mur- 
murs of the crowd, the tears of some, the shrieks of 
others soon communicated the fatal intelligence, and 
throughoys the village a general consternation was 
spread ; all occupation ceased, and every one seemed 
absorbed by this melancholy subject. Meantime night 
came on, and about nine o’clock other boats arrived 
bringing the lifeless bodies of two of the unfortunate 
party.” Some of the sufferers left large families, and 
all of them an extensive circle of relatives and friends. 
Mr. Crathorne was peculiarly eminent for his exten. 
sive benevolence ; ‘* his loss will be deeply felt by the 
poor of the surrounding country, to whom he was in 
the habit of administering medical aid, gratuitously, 
with extraordinary success.” —In the following verses 
the facts are, as far as possible, preserved. 

—_— . 





From valley green, from leafy tree, 
The omnes wildest ype rung; 
And blassom’d thorn, and spangled lea, 
Their freshest, sweetest incense fung. 
And now, from inland village, haste 
Those who all-varied nature love, 
The fresh’ning sea-breeze mild, to taste, 
And on the glittering beach to rove. 
‘The ocean almost charmed to rest, 
Rafe» tle airspoes kissed he: shore ; 
The z ' wing that brush’d its breast 
Bore friainenit splash of distant oar. ° 


The picture seemed by Nature plann’d, 
Therein to group her every eum ; 
Th’ enthusiast felt his heart expand, 


oes ising breeze invites away ; 


Haste! us skim the summer tide ; 
We'll snare the finny brood to day, 

While o’er the waters blue we glide.” — 
All joyfully on board they drew ; 

And'rear’d the mast and spread the sail ; 
The bogt her freedom felt, and flew 

Like fawn that scents the mountain gale. 
Southward, along the bay they steered, 

And gaily, swiftly, bey the time; 
Here lay some spot, renowned, endeared, 

And there rose Cambria’s hills sublime. 
The jocund tale, the cheery song, 

To generous converse ving irth, 
Bound friendship’s chain more strong, 

Friendship that sprang from mutual worth. 


Now eve her gauzy veil unfurl’d, 
Soft as the "twas spun ; 
- Beneath it shrunk the blooming world, 
Like maiden—constant gaze to shun. 


The song now faint and fainter grew, 
And now in distance died away :— 

Oh, never more that generous few 
Shall hail the orient blaze of day ! 


And many a friend gazed from the shore, 
And marvelled that they came not yet ; 
But deem’d to neighbouring port they bore, 

Again, at morn, the sail to set. 


The dawning brought the fisher’s skiff, 
With favouring wind and cloudless sky ; 
But anxious eye from hill or cliff, 
Could nought of other sail descry. _ 


High climb’d the sun the arc of heaven ; 
The feathered choir sang loud and clear : 

All jeyed, save those alternate driven 
From hope to doubt, from doubt to fear. 


All joyed, save those who eyed the main ¢ 
Friends, in affection fond, allied ; 

And village maid, and a swain 
For oh! they were the village pride. 


And still they E grveg 3 and some were there 
Who deemed the worst, yet did not speak, 

Lest from gentler hearts they’d tear, 
And blanch the rose on beauty’s cheek. 


And still they gazed along the sand, 
Left by the far retreating tide: 

‘* A sail! a sail!” and tow’rd the strand 
With anxious, faltering steps they hied. 


‘¢ What a ‘6 Southward is the boat” — 
(Tumults o} joy the list’ners whelm)— 

‘* But ah! though gay with sails—afloat, 
No mortal hand to guide the helm !”” 


Then came the wail; the sob, the shriek 
Rose from that erring burst of gladness ; 
And the tear of joy on feeling’s cheek 
Was chased away by floods of sadness. 


_ ‘Another sail !” she nears the land, 


And brings the crewless boat in tow ;— 
Where is her yester joyous band ? 
Oh ! all is hushed and silent now. 


Another came; and corses pale, 

Snatch’d from their cold and watery bed, 
Too truly told the fatal tale, 

And angel-hope for ever fled.— 


Did warm affection ever throw 
Around thy heart its tendrils dear, 
Thou must respect the widow's woe— 
The brother’s sigh—the orphan’s tear. 


For others of that bey ame crew 
The mourner vainly tidings craves ; 
Beneath the deep, deep waters blue, 
They slept in ocean’s oozy caves.* 


And how they perished, none can tell; — 
The boat was found with mast and sail ; 

There was no storm—no furious swell— 
No tongue to give the fatal tale. 








And with unwont emotions warm. 


* The hodies of the suffgrers were afterwards found. 





Some deemed a sudden gust had rolled 
The slender bark down by the Jce; 
And swept them from their faithless hold, 
To struggle in the tiding sea ;— 
To.snatch the oar or floating spar— 
By manly shout to animate, 
Till drifted off the afar, 
Then—one by cne—resign to fate ! 


Oh! what a cheerless sight fer him, 
Of form robust and unsubdued, 
Who found himself the last to swim, 
And round—the world of waters viewed ;— 


When every human sound was hushed, 
And with fellowship was gone, 

And trackless waves still beavier rushed 
To bear him down—unseen—alone ! 


And others deemed some fatal sand, 
Left by the far-retirin;« tide, 

Had lured the gay excursive band 
To leave the stranded vessel’s side ; 


And wand’ring far, that rising wave 
Cut off retreat to boat or shore, 

And round them raised a living grave, 
Amidst the rushing waters’ roar. 


Thought shrinks from that appalling hour, 
When the m shore so near they viewed, 

Where round each home, like Eden’s bower, 
The summer’s choicest sweets were strewed— 


When nought availed—or strength or art, 
The rising, widening firth to stem ;— 

From worlds of love and hope—to part ;- 
For only death was left for them ; 


When the wide waters rose, and rose, 
And met all quivering at their feet, 
Impatiently their limbs to close 
In their cold foamy winding sheet; 


The lingering look to hill and vale, 

While thoughts of home their anguish swell 5 
The prayer,— broken on the ai 

The shake ef hands—the mute tarewell !— 


And did they fear to yield the breath, 
When hanging on fate’s awful brink ? 

Not for themselves they feared: from death 
Why should the good—the honest, shrink ? 


But for those lov’d ones did they grieve, 

Whose joys, whose lives, were wrapt in theirs 4 
For oh! ’twas anguish—those to leave 

To the wide world—its wrongs—its eares ! 


And higher still the waters leapt, 
No eye to see—no hand to save, 

Till from their footing sidelong swept, 
They sank beneath the closing wave.— 


Know'st thou the pure delights that flow 
From eharktpeodraen nable deeds : 

Oh blame not then the poor man’s woe, 
Whose heart for generous Crathorne bleeds. 


Unlike the sot, in gilded chair, 
Who has no ear for misery’s knock, 
Till gaping crowds can see him spare 
A pittance from his hoarded stock ; 


*T was his the cottage latch to lift, 
To tend the bed of pain and care— 
Enough—Heaven registered the gift 
Borne thither in the poor man’s prayer. 


Nor wife nor child left he behind 

‘To mourn his amare | doom ; 
His family was all mankind, — 

And thousand eyes bedew his tomb. 


But oh! how wretched, how forlorn,’ 
Those left to grief’s severest weight, 

Who, his companions from them torn, 
Lament their fathers’, husbands’ fate. 


Did fond affection ever throw 
Around thy heart its tendrils dear, 
Thou must respect the widow's woe— 
The brother’s sigh—the osphan’s tear. - 


Liverpeel. J.S. W. 
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THE FLOATING BATH. 


— a 


When summer smiles to cheer and charm, 
And deck with richer hues the farm, 

And ardent beams the trav’ller warm, 
And from the noddle work the barm, 
Feeling, for ‘precious self, alarm, 

Lest lassitude should do me harin, 

] leave the dusty, crowded path, 

And hie me to the FLoatTine Batu. 


There you may learn to sink or swim, 
Just as may ese the passing whim ; 
And, be you » short, stout, or slim, 
Duck-like may dive, or goose-like 
Brace every nerv every limb ; 
The water's pure e’en to the brim : 
indeed no town in Britain hath 

So large, so fine, a FLOATING BaTH. 


*Tis glorious plunging from the brink— 
(I’m us’d to’t,—so I never shrink)’ 

No crabs to bite from rock or chink, 
But rope to hang by, lest you sink ; 
For humours of the blood—I think 

Its better far than doctor’s drink ; 

For humours of the mind, or wrath, 
There's nothing like a cooling BaTH. 


Once I was sick, my cheek was wan, 
I was a very woful man ; 

Contents of gallipot and pan 

Failed to extend my dwindling span : 
J thought I'd try another plan, 

And off, to take a dip, I ran; 

And soon I grew, a as lath, 
Fat as a porpoise—thank the BATH. 


There you may feast on glorious cheer, 

While round you smiles a prospect clear, 

Town, hamlet, country, all appear— 

Gay vessels on the river steer, 

‘And steam-boats racing—and, oh dear! 

Such lots of ladies on the pier! 

I'd publish, were it ev’n in Gath, 

The pleasures of the FLoaTinG Batu. 
DUCKIBUS PLUNGIBUS, Jun. 


Liverpool, Junc 7, 1822. 
—-<>-~<-~<--<So—- - 
The following epigram, by the late venerable Dr. 
Harrington, contains as much dry wit as was ever ex- 
tracted from Bath water : 
: IMPROMPTU, 
On the numerous Sepudchral Figures and Tablets in the Abbey 
Church, Bath, 
‘* These walls, so lined with monument and bust, 
Show how Bath water serves to lay the dust !” 
Lceecenesieiihaastiahesinceadl 


Hashions for Pune. 


Watxinc Dress.—Anglo-Greek dress of fine India 
inuslin over lilac sarcenet, with white muslin sleeves ; 
the mancherons composed of lilac sarcenet and muslin. 
Fichu of Urling’s patent lace, surrounded by a double 
frill of the same material. Bonnet of white shagreen, 
spotted improved sarcenet, lined with a quilling of blond, 
and edged with a roulean, in pufting of ¢udle entwined 
with white silk cordon ; the crown ornamented with lilacs 
and ears of corn. Lilac kid slippers, gloves of yellow 
kid, and: parasol of lilac sarcenet. The shaw] thrown 
over this dress is of white cachemire, with a beautiful 
variegated border, 

Ba. DreEss.—Dress of fine net over a white satin 
sip. The net dress ornamented next the hem with two 
full scalloped rows of pink crape edged with 2 delicate 
fringe of polished steel. Over these scallops are beauti- 
ful pink flowers of embossed crape, surrounded by beads 








——$——— 














another, composed of bands of the same material, with 
satin creves let in. The corsage is tight to the shape: 
the waist is. rather more than the length, and the 
bust is cut low ; it is rounded in front, and ornamented 
at top with a wreath embroidered in blue silk. 


She Philanthropist. 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REV. F. CRATHORNE, 








——— 
[From a Correspondent.] 
—_—— 


The !ate Rev. Francis Crathorne was born at Scarbo- 
rough, in Yorkshire, whence he was sent young to 
Spain, to be educated in the English college of Valla- 
dolid. A natural turn for the study of physic, which 
developed itself at an early period, disposed him, 
for a time, to make choice of the medical profes- 
sion; but he subsequently determined to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state. The hope of becoming more 
generally useful, engaged him to devote part of 
his leisure moments to his favourite study, while 
the facility with which he acquitted. himself of his 
college duties daily left some time at his own dis- 
posal. During the course of his education, he was 
particularly remarked for quickness of perception and 
solidity of judgment. Possessed of great command of 
temper and conciliating manners, he was universally be- 
loved by his fellow students; their esteem, who best 
knew him, will be considered a sure criterion of his 
real merit. 

Having completed his course of studies, he was re- 
called by his Superiors to England, and sent to exercise 
his functions in his native county, v:here he lived vene- 
rated and admired, as the zealous pastor and accom- 
plished gentleman. The public can be no stranger to 
his character since he becefme a resident of this county ; 
the poor and the afflicted have been allowed to draw up- 
on his bounty and compassion to an unlimited extent. 
He was daily in the habit of endeavouring to alle- 
viate, gratuitously and without distinction of creed, 
the bodily miseries of all who sought his advice, while, 
at the same time, he imparted comfort to the tor. 
tured mind by administering the consolations of reli- 
gion. Hundreds, too poor to make any other return 
than their: grateful thanks, have been reinstated by 


now live to bless his memory, and lament his Joss. His 
remains were buried on last Tuesday, at Windleshaw, 
amidst the sighs and tears of a disconsolate multitude 
which had assembled from every direction to accompany 
them to the grave. 

January 7, 1822. 

—@>~ES) ><a 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
—- 
“« Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 


this: to visit the fatheriess and widows in their affliction,” 
-—- 





of polished steel. The corsage finished in front with a 
stomacher trimmed to correspond with the border of the 
dress, as is the bust, and short sleeves, which are full. 
Flastic net sash of pink and white, the stripes trans- 
verse. Denmark toque of pink crape and polished steel. 
with full plume on the summit of marabout feathers. 
White satin shoes, and white kid gloves, very much 
rucked, and surmounted next the elbow with a silk fringe. 

EvENING DreEss.—A round gown, composed of 


to excite commiseration and relief. Such a case pre- 
yesterday, by the falling of a house in Castle-ditch, at 


aroper; but, having been out of employment for a 





tf crepe lisse: the skirt is ornamented with a trimming 

of the same material, intermixed with leaves formed of | 
blue satin and gros de Naples, disposed in two rows of | 
stars, irregularly placed. Beneath this trimming is, 


had left his family but a few hours previous to the fatal 


considerable space of time, was glad to engage as a la-| entered in i i 

. ¢ ‘ - to resolutions, to wh 

bourer, to obtain subsistence for a wife and three chil. | themselves, that, « they will, papi hele ad 

dren. It was the first morning of his engagement. He | * the young ladies, give the most marked preference to 
such as clothe themselves in homespun, and make us 

of articles the growth of their own country.”"~=— Ver 


turn at night with hismuch needed earnings. But, alas‘ 
by this sudden and disastrous event, they are plunged- 
into the utmost.misery. A mere statement of the case 
is, I am sure, all that is needed; and your benevolent 
readers may find this family in Pellew-street. ‘Phe 








Chit Chat. 


A parish clerk in the neighbourhood of Chichester, 
upon first taking ion of his desk, on reading the 
salms, and coming to the following r—'* The 
unrighteous shall be compared unto the beasts that 





pared unto the best of the parish ! 





Price of Pictures.—It is well known that pictures 
of any considerable interest are not to be bought except 
by mere chance, and at enormous prices. A hundred 
years ago, the little Correggio at Dresden, a picture not 
a foot square was sold for 13,600 gold ducats, and when 
a certain powerful monarch told the Duke of Tuscany 
that he would give him 8000 crowns for the Madonna 
della Seggiola at Florence, the Duke replied that for 
another such picture he would give his Majest 80,000 
The small picture of Acteon, belonging to the late Mr. 
West, and ascribed to Titian, sold for f. , While Mr. 
West refused £10,000 for his own last picture but one. 





Non-chalance.—When the death-warrant came down 
to Lord Balmerino, he was at dinner, and his lady 
fainted. He said, .‘* Lieutenant, with your damn’d 
warrant, you have spoiled my lady’s stomach !” When 
getting into the coach which was to take him to the 
place of execution, he said to the jailer. ‘* Take care, 
or you will break my shins with this damn’d axe !” 





VOLTAIRE. 
(From the London Courier.) 


We copy the following letter of Voltaire from the 
original MS. now lying before us. It was written about 
the year 1728, and is at Jeust a curious specimen of his 
English style. It is addressed ** to john Brinsden esr. 
durham’s yard by charing cross.” The letter bears, in 
a triangular stamp, the words.‘* Penny Post Paid.”— 
We have preserved the orthography : 

‘*Sr.—j wish you good health, a quick sale of yr. 
burgundy, much latin and greek to one of yr. children 
much Law, much of cooke and littleton to the other: 
quiet and joy to mistress brinsden, money to all. when 
you'll drink yr. Burgundy with mr. furneze pray tel] 


his skill, in the enjoyment of health and strength, and | J'll never forget his favours. but — be so kind | 


as to let me know how does mylady Bullingbrook 
to mylord j left him so well j Yon't doubt he is roy still. 
but j am very uneasie about mylady. if she might have 
as much health as she has Spirit and witt, sure she would 
be the strongest body in england. pray dear Sr. write 
me something of her, of mylord, and of you. direct yr. 
we b - penny post at mr. ae Belitery Square 
y the Ri. exchange j am sincerely and heartily yr. 
humble most -~ =A rambling friend mista 
** VOLTAIRE.” 





THE LOVER’S LEAP. 
Niagara, March 16.—A_ melancholy catastrophe 


took place near the Albion Mills, District of Gore, 

Se gamenena a young —— pew had for cmme Gn 
: ‘ ‘ r - een an inmate In the house nS isq. in ¢ 
It is the glory of the times in which we live, that | fit of distraction, threw herself over a prstigles, “anid to 
every case of genuine distress whether it affects a nation | be 100 feet high ; although she was not dashed to pieces 


or ad individual need only to be inade known in order | (45 — have been expected 
09 t 


; ) the concussion was 
‘at she survived but a few hours. It js said, be 
ad set: her affections on a young man, who had not 


sents itself in the family of 2 poor man who was killed | made a proper return, which was the cause. 


which he was working, This individual was, I believe, | ENCOURAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 


A number of young bachelors, of Pennsylvania, have 
ledge 
resses 





catastrophe; and they were looking forward to his re- | York Statesman, April 5. 





name of the deceased was John Yates. 
June 8, 1821. Yours, =] —— 
eee mn] 


perish,” bawled out—** The unrighteous shall be com- 
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Biographical Notices. 


BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 





eee eee 
The Memoirs of this extraordinary writer, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Dunlop, give a most favourable impres- 
sion of his character and genius. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1771, had all his life 
a frail constitution, and was carried off by a consumption, 
in his 39th year. He was student from his childhood; 
at the age of sixteen he sketched the plans of ‘three epic 


poems on American subjects. He studied the law for Lar, 


some years, but relinquished it in disgust. About the 


age of twenty-six he became an “author by profession,” | with 


the first known in America. His first novel, Wieland, 
was published in 1798. In the following year he had 
five novels in hand, two of which, Arthur Mervyn, and 
Edgar Huntly, were published before the year was out. 
Ormond, begun in the preceding, was also published in 
this year. This astonishing rapidity accounts for their 
defects. He was in the habit of sending the sheets, as 
he wrote them, to the press, before he had determined 
on his plot. In addition to his five novels, he had in 
the same year a Monthly Magazine, that he edited, to 


supply with original articles. From 1806 to his death | Tp 


he conducted an American Annual Register. He also 
published three political pamphlets of considerable 
length, and much commended by his biographer. 
Brown’s private qualities are represented as peculiarly 
engaging. He was affectionate, generous, and unexact- 
ing. Among strangers he was silent and embarrassed; 
but he is only one of numerous instances where persons 
the most nervous and timid in conversation form the 
boldest writers. His favourite studies were metaphy- 
sics, architecture, and geography: He was habitually 
thoughtful ; and an attentive observer of the operations 
of his mind; of this an affecting example is given. 
Shortly before his death, he had one of those mysterious 
foretastes of bliss that come to cheer the dying sufferer. 
Fixing his eyes serenely on the sky, he desired that he 
might not be interrupted. After some minutes, he said 
to his wife, ‘‘ When I desired you not to speak to me, 
I had the most transporting and sublime feelings I ever 
experienced. I wanted to enjoy them, and know how 
long they would last.”—The descriptions of the plague 
iu Arthur Mervyn were copies of what he witnessed. 
<< He mused and wrote amidst the groans of the dying 
and the rumbling of hearses.” Brown uniformly 
abstained-from animal food and all kinds of spirituous 
liquors,—a fact worthy the attention of some, who ima- 
gine that stimulating the frame invigorates the imagina- 
tion. 








SMiscellaneous. 


THE ETONIAN. 


The second edition of ‘* The Etonian,”’ so long wanted, 
is at length published- It is dedicated by permission 
to Dr. Keate ned excites nares oe aves. 

iters, whose literar n i 80 
Stablished, ae W. Praed.—Mr. W. S. Walker. 
The Hon. W. Ashley.—Mr. E. Beales.—Mr. Crichton. 
Mr. H. N. Coleri The Hon. Francis Curzon.— 
Mr. R. Durnford.—Mr. Fursdon.—Mr. Moultrie.—Mr. 
Neech.—Mr. Ww. H. Ord.—Mr. T. P, Outram.—Mr, J. 
L. Petit, and Mr. Trower. 








GRAHAM HAMILTON. 
novel of Graham Hamilton, lately published in 
P= begins to excite the hi : pu Ary it bein 
discovered to be the production o! a member of a no! 
family, who, by the publication of Glenarvo: 
years since created such an extraordinary sensation in 
she circles of fashion and literature. 





MARSHALL’S PANORAMA. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 
‘“Sip,—It has been ly retaarked 


whose es form the theme of the narrative; but 
here we see the ruinous effects of insubordination and 
discord ; and the whole affords a most instructive and 
salutary lesson to future times. 

‘6 By the treaties of the general peace, some colonies 
situated on the west coast of Africa were restored to the 
French. An expedition, which occupied nearly two 
years in preparation, sailed on the 17th June, 1816, to 
take pan of them. The expedition consisted of 
the Medusa, of 44 guns, and three smaller v » cone 
taining in all 365 persons, exclusive of the crews, about 
240 of whom were embarked on board of the Medusa. 
e command of the whole was given to a Captain de 
Chaumery, a man who seems in every point a ok 
ungualified for the high honour and responsibility wii 
which he was vested. Having previously from 
all the other vessels, on the 2d of July the Medusa 
entered the tropics, and the crew began to indulge in all 
their ancient and favourite amusements attendant upon 
the ceremony of Crossing the Line, at the moment the 
vessel was running headlong to ction. The second 
view gives a most accurate idea of this interesting and 
laughable ceremony. 

‘© The view of the Bellerophon, 74-gun ship, in Ply- 
mouth Sound, with Bonaparte on board, surrounded by 
thousands of barges and boats, filled with anxious spec- 
tators, is one of the most magnificent scenes that can be 
imagined; and the cerrect representation of St. Helena 
gives the spectator a just idea of that isolated island, 
which forms such an amazing elevation above the level 
of the sea. Here the fallen warrior is seen approaching, 
with averted looks, the spot destined to be his prison and 
his tomb. In short, the mind is filled with admiration 
at this sin exhibition, which, —— g colours, 

ints the imposing scene in all the reality of its splen- 


our ; 
* «Gives form to fancy, and embodies thought.’ 


‘sT am, Sir,—Yours, S. seiaitines 
. O. the W. 


Literary Potices. 


(From the Examiner.] 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
BY THR AUTHOR OF WAVERLY, &c. : 
“ Knife-grinder.—Story? Lord bless you! I have none to 
tell, Sir ?”——Poetry of the Antijacobin. 


—>— 

We have copied the motto with the title of this new 
production, of the most fertile imagination of the 
day, because it will spare a world of criticism. As 
a tale, The Fortunes of Nigel is a mere abortion ; 
and the author is so conscious of it, that he has 
constructed an introduction of no mean length to 
prepare us for the fact, and to excuse it; an in- 
trodaction, by the way, which we should have liked 
fall as well if it had exhibited less of the equivocal 
slang of Blackwood’s Magazine. We have no ob- 
jection, to a. little deportment, en cavalier, from an 
individual, who, conscious of merit, and the art of 
pleasing, despises the cant and the common-places uf 
minor criticism; but we are not to be joked out of all 
sober conviction, or into a conclusion, that, because 
people wil) buy the book, there is no more to be said. 
The plaia matter of fact is, as the Koife-grinder iati- 
mates, that the author has told no story; and that 
compared with himself, he has been less happy than 
usual in other respects. The worst being thus sold, 

















the remaioder of our brief observations will be less 
ungracious. Whatever the defects of the story, or 
the nothinguess of the hero, we are still entertaine: 
with flashes of humour, aud of characteristi¢ and 
vivid description, which make great if not ample 
atonement. Upon these, indeed, the author rest, 
his preteusions, as may be seen by the following 
quotation from the introduction: —- 

“ Believe me, | have not been fool enough to neg. 
lect ordivary precautions, I have repeatedly laid 
down my future work toscale, divided it into volumes 
and chapters, and endeavoured to construct a story 


the | which I meant should evolve itself gradually and 


strikingly, maintain suspeuse, and stimulate curio. 
sity, and which, finally, should termisate in a strik. 
ing catastrophe. But, I think, there is a demon 
who sats himself on the feathers of my pen, when 
I begio to write, and leads it astray from my pur- 
pose. Characters expand under my hand ; incidents 
are multiplied ; the story lingers, while the materials 
increase; my regular story turns out a Gothic ano. 
maly, and the work is complete long before I bave 
attained the point I proposed.” 

Again :— 

“ When I light on such a character as Bailey 
Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and 
my conception becomes clearer at every step which 
{ make in his company, although it leads me into 
many a weary mile away from the regular road, and 
forces me to leap hedge and ditch, to get into the 
route again. If J resist the temptation, my thoughts 
become prosy, flat, and dull; | write painfully to 
myself, and under a consciousness of flagging which 
makes me flag still more; the sunshine with which 
fancy bad invested the incidents, departs from them, 
and leaves every thing dull aud gloomy. {fam no 
more the same author, than a dog in a wheel, con. 
demned to go round and round for hours, is like the 


same dog merrily chasing his own tail, and gambol. _ 


ing in all the frolic of unconstrained freedom.” 

All this is very pleasant, and; no doubt, the truth; 
if not the whole truth. Whether the most rapid 
way is not in some small degree the most pleasant, 
because it is the must profitable, is still a point to 
be decided ; and ingenious as the apology is, we ap. 
prehend that the appearance of a novel every six 
months, instead of every three, might tend to im. 
prove construction, without obscuring imagination. 
But. euough; it is the privilege of genius to be 
bountiful upon its owo terms ; so now to the per- 
formance, 

Nigel is a young Scottish Nobleman, whose father 
had advanced money to James I. to assist him in his 
political emergencies before his accession to the 
throne of England; and the svle business of the 
story is to relate his fortunes ina journey to London, 
to induce honest King James to repay it. Here we 
mustobserve, that a phenomenon is exhibited, which, 
from an author north of Tweed, approaches to the 
miraculous—witha few minorexceptions of no great 
moment, every Scotsman ia the book is rendered 
weak, wicked, or contemptible. The young Lord's 
lands are in danger, because the Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland has cleadestinely a mortgage upon them, 
and intrigues to effect a foreclosure. King James 
is painted very nearly, the weak, pedantic, low- 
minded and social driveller, which he really wae; 
and a private Scottish courtier, and favourite of 
Prince Charles and Buckingham, is made a consum- 
mate but impossible villain. Oue of the most dis- 
agreeable traits in Scottish character, is embodied in 
an old Scottish official about the court ; and, lastly, 
Nigel himself is a very so, so, young gentleman, who 
compromises with his conscience for regularly visit- 
ing a gaming table, by uniformly playing for low 
stakes with inferiors, and as regularly winning. 
Upon this piece of North British prudence, indeed, 
most of the adventure in these volumes is made to 
depend; for it enables a covert enemy to disgrace 
him at court, and it is this disgrace which supplies 
nearly the whole of the incident. Bearing in mind 
the author’s account of his manoer of writing, his 
unfavourable Scottish portraiture may be almust 
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accidental; but it is an accident from which our 
Northern brethren are so generally preserved, we 
have hitherto concluded that its avvidance might be 
safely left to instinct. 

The story opens io the very best manner of the 
suthor, by a vivid description of Fleet-street shop 
keeping, in the reign of JamesI.; aud a brace’ of 
London apie aig age? och 5 in those 
days—are etched with fine effect. Indeed, the 
humours aod the vices of the city form the chief of 
the novel representation of these volumes; and the 
Tom aud Jerryigm of the time, which is so amply 
gleaned from Ben Juhnson, aod the various other 
tow. comedies and publications of the era, supplies 
nearly the whole of its relief. One or two of the 
Court Scenes are good, especialty as exhibitions of 
James himself; aud we have a glance at Prince 
Charles, which shows the master. Many of them 
are, however, feeble, and one descriptive of a fureed 
matriage in the royal presence, approaches to the 
absurd. The autbor, on the other hand, luxuriates 
in Alsatia, or White Friars, a Fleet liberty“which, 
being privileged from arrest, was famous for har- 
boeriong all the bullies and sharpers of the metro. 
polis. Considering the happy effect of the united 
labours uf Messrs. Cruikshavk aod Egan, this part 
of the book, we apprehend, will take. The grave 
citizen is possibly vot quite so well made out in 
jingling Geordie, or, in other words, George Heriot, 
the King’s goldsmith, but theo he is a Scot, and has 
things to do, which take bim out of the paths of 
citizenship, and deprive him of civic verisimilitude. 

There ts a portion of romance attached tu the 
Fortunes of Niyel, which is so decidty poor and nn 
meaning, we can only account for it by what the 
author has alleged in our foregoing quotation ;— 
that his volumes often get filled up to the exclusion 
of all development, We have another White Lady 
in this story, but more a corpse than a spirit,—au 
absolute inanimate, She has, iv fact, no charac- 
teristic but paleness; and the manner iv which it 
is accounted for, while physically acevrate, is cer- 
tainly imaginatively disgasting. Contrary, how. 
ever, to all anticipation, she dves not prove to be 
the heroine; and the lady, who is so, is, after 
all, only a diluted copy of Mysie, the Miller's 
daughter; and, moreover, almost nothiug at all, 
The catastrophe is also hurried, and extremely un 
natural and uninteresting. 

Upon the whole, we anticipate, that the public 
will be extremely disappointed ; but this is of little 
import to av author who can so effectually plead 
privilege. He has only to trim the lamp of bis 
imagiuatiou, and begin again. 

We observe, in the preface, a piece of Black wood- 
ism, in the way of equivoque as tu identity, which 
is clearly thrown out to amuse the public. In his 
fictitious dialogue with Captain Clutterbuck, the 
author is made to say: 

“You must know, that some twenty years since, 
T went down to visit'‘an old friend in Worcestershire, 
who had served with me in the dragoons.” 

Phis is evidently diversion—is it precisely the 
diversivo of a gentleman ? 





€% Docters will differ, so will critics. The editor of 
the Literary Gazette, reviewing this same work, ob- 
serves, that ** Ze Fortunes of Nigel are worthy of the 
author of Waverly.” ‘What a proof (continues he) 
is here given of the abundance of his yesources. Some 
of our timid brethren are afraid that he will run himself 
out; were it possible for alittle rivulet to think and 
speak, if it saw the Thames pouring his flood into the 
sea, it would cry, “That stream can not last long, it 
wust soon dry.’ The selections in the Literary Ga- 
zette are judicious; and the following is entertaining 
and as, we presume, historically faithful. 


: qe goldsmith to the Royal Household, and who, 
e spoke true, oftentimes acted as their banker, 


a trifler where serious labour ;was required; devout in 


just and benificent by nature, he yet gave way to the 
iniquities and oppression of others. Iie was penuriaus 


— yet inconsiderately and unboundedly profuse of 
that w 

lities which displayed themselves in particular cases and 
Occasions, were not of @ nature sufliciently firm and 
comprehensive to regulate his general eanduct; and, 
showing themselves as they occasionally did, enly enti- 
tled James to:the character bestowed on him by Sully— 


the slightest interruption from sentinel or porter; and 
leaving his mule and two of his followers in the outer 
pos gently knocked at a postern-gate of the build- 
ing, and was presently admitted, while the most trusty 
of his attendants followed him - with the piece of 
plate under hisarm. This man also he left behind him 
In an anti-room, where three or four pages in the royal 
livery, but uhtrussed, unbuttoned, and dressed more 
carelessly than the place and nearness to a King’s per- 
son seemed to admit, were ing at dice and dr ts, 
or stretched upon benches, and slumbering with half- 
shut e A corresponding gallery, ‘which ed 
from the anti-room was occupied by two gentlemen 
ushers of the chamber, who gave each a smile of recog- 
nition as the wealthy goldsmith entered. No word was 
spoken on either side, but one of the ushers looked first 
to Heriot, and: then to a little door half-covered by the 
epee: which seemed to say as plain as a look could— 
‘+ Lies your business that way?” ‘The citizen nodded, 
and the court attendant, moving on ti and with as 
much caution asf the floor had been paved with eggs, 
advanced to the door, ace it gently, and spoke a few 
words in a low tone. The broad Scottish accent of King 
James was heard in reply—*: Admit him instanter, 
Maxwell. Have ye hairboured sae lang at the court, 
and not learned that gold and silver is ever welcome ?” 

The usher signed to Heriot toadvance, and the honest 
citizen was presently introduced into the cabinet of the 
Sovereign. P 

The scene of confusion amid which he found the King 
seated was no bad picture of the state and quality of 
James’s own mind. There was much that was rich and 
costly in cabinet pictures and valuable ornaments, but 
they were stovenly arranged, covered with dust, and last 
half their value, or at least their effect, from the man- 
ner in which they were presented totheeye. The table 
was loaded with huge folios, amongst which Jay light 
books ef jest, and ribaldry; and amongst notes of un- 
mercifully long orations, and essays on king-craft, were 
mingled miserable roundels and ballads by the royal 
*Prentice, as he styled himself, in the art of poetry, and 
schemes for the general pacification of Europe, with a 
list of the names of the King’s hounds, and remedies 
against canine madness. 

The King’s dress was of green velvet, quilted so full 
as to be dagger-proof, which gave him the appearance 
of clumsy and ungainly protuberance ; while its being 
buttoned awry communicated to his figure an air of dis- 
tortion. Over his — doublet he wore a sad-coloured 
night-gown, out of the pocket of which peeped his hunt- 
ing-horn. His high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, 
covered with dust, but encircled by a carkanet of large 
balas rubies; and he wore a blue velvet night-cap, in 
the front of which was placed the plume of a heron, 
which had been struck down by a favourite hawk in 
some critical moment of the flight, in remembrance of 
which the King wore this highly honoured feather. 

But such inconsistencies in dress and appointments 
were mere outward types of those which existed in the 
royal character, rendering it a subject of doubt amongst 
his contemporaries, and bequeathing it as a problem to 
future historians. He was deeply learned, without 
possessing useful knowledge ; me part in many indi- 
vidual cases, without having real wisdom; fond of his 
power, and desirous to maintain and augment it, yet 
willing to resign the direction of that and of himself, to 
the most unworthy favourites; a big and bold assertor 
of his rights in words, yet one who tamely saw them 
trampled on in deeds ; a lover of negociations, in which 
he was always outwitted ; anda fearer of war, where 
conquest might have been easy. He was fond of his 
dignity, while he was perpetually degrading it by undue 
familiarity ; capable of much public labour, yet often 
neglecting it for the meanest amusement; awit, though 
a pedant; and a scholar, though fond of ‘the conversa- 
tion of the ignorant and uneducated. Even his timidity 
of temper was not uniform, and there were moments of 
his life, and those critical, in which he showed the 
spirit of his ancestors. He was laberious in trifles, and 


his sentiments, and yet too.often profane in his language ; 


respecting money which he had to give from his own 
ich he did not see. Ina word, those good qua- 





(for these professions were not as yet separated from each 
other)-was a person of two much importance to receive | 


that he was the wisest fool.in Christendom. 
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THE PLAY. 

Ww. 23—19 b. 13-22 
b. 1623 Ww. 14— 9 
W. 22—18 | Waite Wins. 
pence SES ALR TES 


Stientific Recerds. 


Two extraordinary non-descript animals, by far the 

largest and most beautiful hitherto found in America, 
were lately landed at Glasgow; they are as yet known 
only by the Indian name ot Wopetii. They are of the 
Cervus or Deer genus, but as large as the horse, and se 
gentle as to caress their visitors, and receive food from 
their hands. ‘They are domesticated by the Indians ef 
the Upper Miesouri, in the interior of North America, 
whom they supply well with the most delicious venison, 
and draw in sledges at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
Their form unites the most perfect symmetry and ele- 
gance, combining the strength and sizeof the race-horse 
with a lightness and activity surpassing the greyhound. 
Their horns measure near five feet in length, and weigh 
upwards of 41 pounds. The first pair of these elegant, 
amiable, and interesting creatures, were brought by a 
German traveller into the United States, in 1817, and 
from thence to London, where they were purchased ror 
the sum of 1000 guineas, by Lord James Murray, who 
has succeeded in rendering them a permanent advantage 
to his country, having now three generations bredat 
Datchet, near Windsor, .without having lost a single 
individual since they arrived ia Engl: thus proving 
the fitness of our climate and food forthe naturalization 
of this noble quadruped in our island. They have been 
purchesed by a gentleman who came from London for 
the purpose, and we understand are for his Majesty.— 
Glasgow Courier. 
These beautiful animals lately passed through this 
town, on their way to London. We had the gratification 
of seeing them on board the steam-ship in which they 
arrived from Greenock. 


A person at Sheffield has obtained a patent for plating 
iron and steel with brass, which is applicable to the ma- 
king of slay reeds for weaving, &c..and to a variety of 
other purposes, 


An ingenious American has discovered the principle 
of a new firelock, by which a soldier will fire jifteen 
charges at his enemies as fast as he can cock and pull 
the trigger! A manufactory of this destructive instru- 
ment has already been established at New York. 











An iron steam-boat, with an engine of thirty horse 
power, is about to run direct between London and Paris. 
She is said to be the completest pieee of workmanship, 
in the iron way, that has ever been produced.-— We have 
little doubt that, in a short time, a series of 
steam-ships will be established between two great 





metropolitan cities. 
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LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
The collection of casTs from the celebrated 4 
Marbles (17-in number) lately presented by Mr. Jonn 
» jun. and which had sustained considerable 
| 7 pened placed in ake me of the Ine 
eom an in the rooms o De 
stiution.” Most of our readers wril probably recollect 
that these valuable and curious remains of antiquit 
were Sas We & Sov years since by Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Cockerill, tlemen, from the 


two of 
the Temple of J me ina (an island near ‘Athens) 
and after many fruitless efforts on the part of the English 


gentlemen to secure them for the Museums of their own 
eountry, were sold to the Prince of Bavaria. As a con- 
dition of the sale, however, it was stipulated that each 
of the gentlemen concerned in this in ing discovery 
should ted with a set of casts from the original 
T of th 4 al “ te ie pov (eo 
wo of these sets only, as might ave 
reached En Cp yy 
Mr. Coc! to the British Museum, and the other by 
Mr. Foster to the an Institution. As an ac- 
knowledgement for this splendid donation, the proprie- 
tors have presented that gentleman with a share in the 
establishment which he thus conspicuously contri- 
buted to adorn. 
A curious concrete mass of iron and zinc, in weight 
more than a pound, has been presented to the Institu- 
tion: from a friend 
duum which remained in an oven in which some millions 
ef bank notes had been burnt, and is supposed to have 
been amalgamated from the materials which had entered 
into the composition of the ink. 





._ Mr. nce aa On Ysa amt 
receive, Wi this gentleman purposes 
Sioning three lectures, at Mr. Paris’s Rooms, 
Hardman-street, on Wednesday next, the 12th, Fri- 
day, the 14th, and Monday, the 17th ; the first to be on 
ic, the second on Didactic, third on Lyric Po- 
Tickets for single admission, three shillings and 


= 


etry. 
sixpence, or for the course with an allowance, to be 

of Mr. Bartley, 21, Clayton-square, and at the 
usual places; the lectures to commence each day at one 
suntiy sucecaal i this plensing department of elite 
hentl in thi ing department of polite 
fiheenine 3 and feelin mune that both instruction 
and gratification may derived from his lectures, we 
heartily commend him to the admirers of the Belles 
Lettres, and the lovers of ** the tuneful art.”’ 








Corresponvence. 
MISS CLARA FISHER. 


—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





$1x,—Some months since there appeared, in the Ka- 
prom an interesting memoir of Mise @Jara Fisher, 
in which her extraordinary dramatic powers, the diver- 
sity of her attainments, and all the particulars of her 
i were so minutely detailed as to leave little or 


was so epidemical, when youn, Betty was in the zenith 
of his unrivalled popula . [presumed to hazard the 

inion, that his King rd was not better than that 

Kemble or Cooke; an opinion, which, at that mo- 
ment, was little short of heresy. I continued a sceptic, 
however, notwithstanding the sneers to which I was 
incessantly subject, from the worshippers of Master 
Betty, wio were much more numerous than the dis- 
ciples of Johanna Southcott, and quite as enthusiastic. 
The estimate I then formed of the merits of that ephe- 
meral phenomenon has been confirmed by the test of 
experience. I believed that his popularity would be in 
the inverse ratio of his youth and stature; that, as he 
approximated the state of manhood, those allowances 
which the public had unconsciously extended to his 
juvenile ances, would no longer be made, ant 
his ity would decrease in the degree 
age stature en Although this was 
unfashionable notion at the period to which I all 
was not altogether singular in 


gee 
Pare 


tr 
lines which ap in one e 
solved the phenomenon of Master 


RE» 


> 
Base 


y | cious admixture of discords.—If I have not formed a 


in London. It is part of the resi- | her perf 


“ Pray, what is master Betty like, 
Who thus the public mind does strike? 
He's like another tiny thing,— 


And though, indeed, full well we know, 
That larger watches better go, 

Yet as the toy’s so light and amall, 

We wonder that it goes at all.” 

It is perhaps the surest pledge of the talent of an 
actor, that his wins upon the puke by 
repetition ; w can never happen unless he possess 
native genius. After having seen a.seeen of 58 
See soting Sow pean atin irae 

new to ex) tion neces- 
sarily render him tiresome; whilst an original mind 
elicits new lights every successive essay; abi 
the order imparts a variety even to 
tony of excellence; as the skilful musician enhances 
the beauty of his harmony by the occasional and judi- 


ius of 
 mono- 


very erroneous estimate of the natural capabilities of 
Miss Clara Fisher, she every requisite for the 
attainment of that ional eminence, which m 
fancy has hitherto associated with the name of Garri 
alone, whose King Richard and Abel were, 
alike, the admiration of the grave and the gay. 
Without staring into the cant of minute criticism, I 
shall merely say of this oe little creature, that 
formance does not require the ind t standard 
by which juvenile pretension is ordinarily estimated. 
iss Clara Fisher may safely submit her pretensions to 
the scrutinizing test by which such actors as a Kean, a 
Blanchard, or a Jordan, have attained popularity. No 
allowance is requisite on the score of age or stature; and 
her ** Actress of All Work” exhibits a proficiency in the 
mimic art, and a versatility of talent not » if it 
be equalled by that of any adult actor of the day. 
It is much to be that the recent fracas at the 
Theatre, has the ladies of Liv i 
nessing a phenomenon s0 creditable to the sex. This 
cause, however, is fortunately at an end, and IJ trust 
the will now ience that liberal pa- 
tronage to which they are so well entitled by their new 
arrangements for the public accommodation, and the 
pains they have bestowed in the interior embellishment 
of the house, upon which too much commendation 
cannot be bestowed. 
I remain,’ Sir, yours, &c. 





Co Correspondents. 


THEATRICAL Fracas.—<As we conceive that the row 
which has disgraced our theatre for two nights is now 
at an end, we shall not continue to revive the spirit of 
hostility by the publication of some of the squibs which 
have reached us. The restoration of peace, after what 
we witnessed on Monday and Tuesday, became, to 
every, friend of the Drama, a desirable object; and 
we cannot but attribute much of the cessation of tu- 
mult on Friday evening to the article in the last 
Mercury, which completely put out of countenance 
those, of whatever party, who were inclined to resort 
to such a description of contest.—One anonymous cor- 
respondent, who styles his squib ‘‘ Much ado about 





Nothing,” has been forestalled in all his = by a 

dent ¢< who thus parodied Swift’s me- 
m le lines, in the Kaleidoscope of May 14: 

** Some say that Mr. VANDENHOFF 

Compar’d with SauTEr’s a mere oaf ; 

Others aver, that, to him, SALTER 

Can't be compar’d, unless he alter: 

Strange such a rumpus there should be 

*Bout Mr. S. and Mr. V.” 
Vi1aTOR, who is very with Mr. Vandenhoff for 
pointing out to the public an individual, who, oe 


a late occasion, was 

vociferation and hostility, is informed, that, 
in our opini r. V. conducted himself through- 
out the affair in an exemplary way. Has any indi- 
vidual in the theatre a privilege to affront a public 
performer, and to use menacing and violent gestures, 
Se eT uvagiccs tie reggie, we have 
the i } t thi le, we have 
Sonie's whatever ;—and, without offence to 
either of the rival candidates, we avow, that we did 
not consider the occasion of the dispute, or its issue, 


the warmest of Mr. Salter’s champions, 
still think, as we now du, that those hg 


who took the advantage of Mr. V: 8 pecu- 
liar and delicate situation, to offer him gross personal 
insults, have, theniselves, ho ions to the charac- 


pretensions 
ter of gentlemen, and are as miserably void of feeling as 
of manners. In conclusion, we extremely 

circumstances would not admit of the engagement of 
both these gentlemen ; but the fault rests with them: 
selves rather than with the managers, who are not to be 
made the sacrifice of that etiquette, or call 
it vanity, which aims at rw, Mane Cesar aut nullus.” 
Ifall actors were to stipulate for certain parts only, and 
not relax a little of their high pretensions for the 
guiiotin of their common patron, the public, our 
eatre would lose half its attraction. Such a state 
of things would be, as the sailor says, ‘* All masters 
and mates, and no one to row the boat ashore.” With 
due respect for those gentlemen, we have seen what 
may be led as secondary parts occasionally filled 
by actors of the highest attainments—actors with 
whom few or none now on the stage can for a moment 
be com » except, indeed, by the very deceitful 
standard of their own amour propre, or the blind in. 
fatuation of their partizans. Our lers who may 
have seen that theatrical y, Siddons, Kemble, 
and Cooke, shine out simultaneously on our dramatic 

hemisphere, will admit the justice of our strictures. 





THE AMERICAN MusE.—We have to acknowledge, 
from a FRIEND, an interesting volume of American 
poetry, recently published here, and by a liberal and 
Intelligent editor who has supplied a valuable preface 
and copious notes. We had p some remarks 
on this little volume, together with a few extracts, 
which we are obliged to Mae use until next week, 
as our copious notice of Nigel, and extract from Mr. 
Washington Irving’s new novel, have already occu- 

ied more space than we generally appropriate to our 


terary department. 


STEAM NavicaTIoNn.—The ection to which this 
admirable art is now brought, and its interest (in- 
creasing with its utility) to society, induces us to defer 
our promised remarks on this subject for another 
week, when we shall be enabled to throw into it a 
more satisfactory detail of the superior accommoda- 
tions and adaptions of some of the beautiful steam- 
ships that of have added much animation to the 
shores of the Mersey, and opened a specdier, safer, 
and pleasanter communication, whether for profit or 
for pleasure, between England and her sisters-lands, 
Scotia and Erin, than our forefathers ever dreamed of. 


DRramaTIc CRITICISM.—We shall notice the hyper- 
criticism of E. in our next. In the mean tite we 
have only space to observe, that Mr. Vandenhoff is 
correct in both the instances adduced by our corres- 
pondent, who would do well to study orthoepy, the bet- 
ter to fit him for the office of critic. As for Sir Giles’ 
rubbing his hands with glee, when all his schemes ap- 
pear to be mature and successful, whether it be natu- 
ral or otherwise, we cannot determine, not bei 
ourselves in the habjt of hatching such diaboli 
projects. We are not, however, upon the whole, 
inclined to find fault with this ‘* new reading,” which 
is, after all, a mere matter of taste. 


Weshall address a note to an ASTRONOMER next week, 
and shall probably commence the series suggested, in 
‘ our next volume. 














An OLD SuBscRUBER is referred to our first 

We cannot pledge ourselves to give the whole of 
Bracebridge Hall, as we did of the Sketch Book, for 
an obvious +—-~ The eygooe 4 Ro Pay a in = 
Kaleidoscope before it was publi in any other 
English work. The former 4 originally published in 
this country, and, of course, is copy-right. We 
shall, however, give a series of extracts, one of which 
is to be found in our present number. 


We never told Harum ScaRum that his offerings 
were rejected. 


We have further to notice AGABUS—Z.—F. F.—AN 
INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH—MINNA TROIL—A 
CHampPion—R. R. 
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